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NATIONAL SPASTICS SOCIETY CENTRES 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL CENTRES 


THE THOMAS DELARUE SCHOOL 
Dene Park, Tonbridge, Kent. 
Telephone: Tonbridge 3859. 


Headmaster: 
H. B. Davies, Esq., B.Sc. (Econ.). 


Chairman of the Board of Governors: 
Douglas Delarue, Esq., J.P 


Secondary Modern and Grammar Edu- 
cation for Spastics of 11 years and over. 


Accommodation 66. 


THE CRAIG-Y-PARC SCHOOL 


Pentyrch, Nr. Cardiff. 
Telephone: Pentyrch 397. 


Headmistress: 
Mrs. C. M. Kearslake. 


Chairman of the Management Committee: 
Miss M. B. Jowett, M.B.E. 


Primary Education for Spastics between 5 
and 16 years. 


Accommodation: 49. 


THE WILFRED PICKLES SCHOOL 
Tixover Grange, Duddington, 


Nr. Stamford. Telephone: Duddington 212. 


Headmaster: 
R. A. Pedder, Esq. 


Chairman of the Management Committee: 
Eric Smith, Esq. 


Primary Education for Spastics between 5 
and 16 years. 


Accommodation: 60, 12 Day Pupils. 


IRTON HALL SCHOOL 


Holmrook, Cumberland. 
Telephone: Holmrook 242. 


Headmaster: 
A. Lubran, Esq., M.R.S.T., A.A.O.T. 


Chairman of the Management Committee: 
J. D. Herd, Esq. 


Education for Spastics reputed to be below 
average intelligence. 


Accommodation: 34. 


HAWKSWORTH HALL 


Guiseley, Leeds, Yorks. 

Telephone: Menston 114. 

Principal: J. D. Johnson, Esq. 
Assessment Centre for Spastic children 
between 5 and 13 years. 


Accommodation: 24. 


DARESBURY HALL RESIDENTIAL 
CENTRE 


Daresbury, Nr. Warrington, Lancs. 
Telephone: Moore 359. 


Warden: F. W. Bellman, Esq. 


Chairman of the Management Committee: 
George Evans, Esq. 


Residential Centre for Male Spastics aged 
from 16 to 35 years. 


Accommodation: 23. 


COOMBE FARM RESIDENTIAL 
CENTRE 


Oaks Road, Croydon, Surrey. 
Telephone: Addiscombe 2310. 


Warden: F. W. Bowyer, Esq., M.A. 
Chairman of the Management Committee: 
R. Meek, Esq. 

Residential Centre for Spastics aged from 
16 to 25 years. Accommodation: 41. 


THE “ SHERRARDS ” TRAINING 
CENTRE 
Digswell Hill, Welwyn, Herts. 
Telephone: Welwyn Garden 2125. 
Principal: E. L. Knight, Esq. 
Chairman of the Management Committee: 
The Hon. Lady Bowes Lyon. 
Vocational Training Centre for young adult 
Spastics. 
Accommodation: 31. 


PRESTED HALL & THE GRANGE 


Feering, Kelvedon, Essex. 

Telephone: Kelvedon 482. 

Warden: J. H. Watson, Esq. 

Chairman of the Management Committee: 

Miss Mary Ruck, R.R.C. 

Residential Centre for Spastics aged from 

25 to 40 years. Accommodation: 31. 
THE GRANGE: 

High Street, Kelvedon. 

Accommodates 13 Spastics over the age of 

40 years. 


NATIONAL HOLIDAY HOTELS 
ARUNDEL PRIVATE HOTEL 


23, The Leas, Westcliff-on-Sea. 
Telephone: Southend 476351. 
Manageress: Miss M. Burden. 

Chairman of the Management Committee: 
H. F. Savage, Esq., J.P. 

Hotel for Spastics and accompanying rela- 
tives or friends. Accommodation: 19 
Write to Manageress for bookings. 


S.0.S. HOLIDAY HOTEL FOR SPASTIC 
CHILDREN 


Colwall Court, Bexhill. 

Telephone: Bexhill 1491. 

Manager: G. H. Marsh, Esq. 

Open all year. Accommodation: 23. 


LOCAL CENTRES AND CLINICS 


In close co-operation with Local 
Authorities and/or Hospital Management 
Committees, the following Groups provide 
or assist special schools and/or treatment 
centres: 


Hull Portsmouth 
Northampton Reading 
Nottingham Southend-on-Sea 
Pontefract Swindon 


Working independently, the following 
Groups have set up special schools or 
treatment centres: 


Birkenhead Leicester 
Bolton Plymouth 
Cheltenham Stockport 


Operating entirely by voluntary contri- 
butions, the following Groups have treat- 
ment centres with or without nursery 
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classes. Some of these centres operate 
every day, others only part time: 

Bedford North Stafford 
Bridgwater (Stoke) 

Brighton Oldham 

Chesterfield Oxford 

Croydon Poole and Bournemouth 


Epping Forest South West Middlesex 


Gillingham South West Surrey 
Grimsby Swansea 

Ipswich Urmston 

Luton Wycombe and 
Maidstone District 


North London York 


The following Groups have, what might 
be termed, special occupation centres and, 


in some cases, treatment is available to- 
gether with speech therapy: 


Cardiff Ilford 

Bristol Scunthorpe 
Crewe Southampton 
Dudley Sale 


What might be termed Welfare Depart- 
ments, mainly designed to assist older 
Spastics, are operated by the following: 


Bradford Nottingham 
Halifax Widnes 
N.W.London 


Work centres, varying in scope have 
been opened for adults by the following: 


Bedford Kingston-on- Thames 
Croydon N.W. Kent (Erith) 
Central Middlesex Stockport 

Central Surrey Swansea 


_ Holiday homes are run by the follow- 
ing Groups:— 

Cumberland, Westmorland and Furness, 
at Allonby, Maryport. Hull at Bridling- 
ton, 
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FRONT COVER 


THE A.G.M. 


Top: Mr. }. F. G. Emms, Chairman 
of the N.S.S. stands up to speak at the 
A.G.M. held at Agriculture House, 
London. From left to right on the 
platform: Hon. Treasurer, Mr. W. A. 
Burn; Vice-Chairman, Mr. Alex 
Moira; Director, Dr. C. P. Stevens; 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. R. A. fupp. 
Middle: The audience, composed of 
representatives from local groups ail 
ever the country, and other members 
of the N.S.S. 

Bottom left: Professor Alan Moncrieff, 
Chairman of the Medical Advisory 
Committee and a member of the Re- 
search Consultative Board, speaks on 
“Medical Research” at the A.G.M. 

A full report appears on pages 12 and 
Iss 


A good product and a fine reputation 


by lan Cunningham 


In every field one product gains the pres- 
tige of being the best in its class. Everest & 
Jennings have built up their reputation 
over the last 30 years. 


A chair for every need in sizes for everyone 


The Standard Universal Model 5U20-15 
(illustrated) is a beautifully balanced chair, 
so Obedient to the touch that you feel ab- 
solutely free to get around. It has that extra 
strength too, that enables it to stand up to 
the stresses put upon it by the most active 
‘users. The E & J chair folds with one easy 

|| movement—merely by lifting the seat—to a 
4; compact size for easy transportation. 


All Everest & Jennings Wheelchairs 
fold to 10” wide, 


Walk in greater comfort 


This specially non-skid 
Walking Stick is instantly 
adjustable in ? in. grad- 
uations from 25” to 35”, 
The cool, clean white 
plastic handgrips are 
moulded to fit the con- 
tours of the fingers and 
will not strain or soil the 
hands, Weightis only 1 Ib. 


Freedom of movement 


With the Zimmer Light- 
weight Adjustable Crutch 
(1$lbs.) you have absolute 
freedom to move your 
arms whenever you wish, 
with the crutches held 
firmly but comfortably 
by the 2 in. wide encirc- 
ling band. Completely 
eliminating armpit dis- 
comfort, these outstand- 
ing crutches have cushion 
plastic grips and are ad- 
justable in } in. gradua- 
tions. 


| 


Zimmer 
Non-Slip 
Crutch Tip 
is made of 
specially 
durable rub- 
ber and designed to create 

a suction effect. 
Supplied in 8”, 3” and 1’ 
diameter sticks. 
Please state size required. 


Picking up problem . 

There’s no need to exert yourself 
to pick things up when you have a 
Helping Hand. Whatever your dis- 
ability the Helping Hand, incorpora- 
ting a magnet at the tip, will cover 
your individual needs for retrieving 
even the smallest: articles, such as 
pins, needles, clips, etc. 


Everest & Jennings : 
Folding Wheelchair Zimmer Orthopaedic Ltd., Bridgend, Glam., G.B. 


Bridgend 3908 (3 lines) 


| Walking Stick or 134 Brompton Road, London, S.W.3 
| KNightsbridge 6416 (3 lines) 

Adjustable Elbow Crutches 
[ Nome moe: ere wee Gees 
[ Helping Hand 
| Non-Slip Crutch Tips Address Siri<) Meee ky ‘ 
{ ‘Tick against leaflet required SN/82 
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NATIONAL SPASTICS 
SOCIETY 


Registered in accordance with the National Assistance 
Act, 1948 


28 FITZROY SQUARE 
LONDON, W.1. 


Telephone : EUSton 5651 (5 lines) 


President: 


H.R.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH 


Patrons: 
THE LORD ALDENHAM 
THE LORD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 
THE COUNTESS OF DERBY 
Dr. SOMERVILLE HASTINGS, 
M.B., M.S., F.R.C.S., M.P. 
THE VISCOUNT HEAD, P.c., C.B.E., M.C. 
THE EARL OF INCHCAPE 
THE VISCOUNT KILMUIR, P.c., G.c.v.o. 
(Lord Chancellor) 
THE VISCOUNT KNOLLYS, 
G.C.M.G., M.B.E., D.F.C. 
THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON 
CHRISTOPHER P. MAYHEW, M.P. 
GWEN, LADY MELCHETT 
THE MODERATOR OF THE FREE CHURCH 
FEDERAL COUNCIL 
THE LORD MORRISON OF LAMBETH, 


P.C., C.H. 
WILFRED PICKLES, 0.B.£. 
THE CHIEF RABBI 
THE CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP .OF 
WESTMINSTER 
THE EARL OF WESTMORLAND 
THE COUNTESS OF WESTMORLAND 


Vice-Presidents: 
J. CLEON HUBBARD, Esq. 
P. B. LUGAS, D:S:0:5_D.F:c: 
SYDNEY NORTHCOTE, p.mMus. 
LADY RAMSDEN, M.D. 
J. LESLIE WILLIAMS 


Chairman: 
J. F. G. EMMS, Esq. 


V+ce-Chairman: 
ALEX MOIRA, Esq., A.R.I.B.A. 


Hon. Treasurer: 
W. A. BURN, Esq., F.C.A. 


Hon. Secretary: 
R. A. JUPP, A.M.1.MECH.E. 


Executive Committee: 
E. BARNETT, M.c.S.P., M.CH.S. 
M. H. BOONE 
R. DAVIES 
Miss J. GARWOOD, B.A. 
Miss N. M. GURR, DIP.ED. 
Dr. EILEEN V. HALDANE, B.sc., M.B. 
Mrs. D. A. HUNTINGTON, 


S-RIG:N23S'R:N2,) SG. Ms, HV 
A W. MARTIN 

Mrs. K. E. MORRIS 

E. RHODES, Esq. 

B. TAYLOR, A.M.I.GAS.E. 

H. E. WOLFF 


Director: 
Dr. Gs Py STEVENS, M:3-E., MiB. CHB! 


Medical Advisory Committee: 

Professor ALAN MONCRIEFF (Chairman) 

C.B.E., M.D., F.R.C.P., F.R.COG. 
H. MARY CAPES, M.B., D.P.M. 
Dr. J. H. CROSLAND, M.R.c:s., 
RONALD MAC KEITH, p.M., 
Professor A. V. NEALE, m.p. 
I. M. ROBERTSON, oM.B., F. 
Dr. W. S. TEGNER, F.R.c.P. 


Research Physician: 
Prof. PAUL E. POLANI, M.p., M.R.c.P. 
PRINCE PHILIP, Professor of Pediatric Research, 
University of London 


Research Fellow 
Dr. ALISON D McDONALD, m.p 


Research Consultative Board 
Professor J. D. BOYD, M.p., M.Sc. 
Anatomy School, University of Cambridge 
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TRICYCLES 


Norman Cycles ‘for Spastics embody the same features 
of extreme reliability and smooth running, which have 
made every type of Norman Cycle famous throughout 
the world. Special models, specially designed for 


exacting requirements. 


Full 


details will gladly 


be given on application to the address below 


NORMAN cycles 


A COMPANY OF THE ©) CYCLE DIVISION 


NORMAN CYCLES LTD., 


Dr. J. H. CROSLAND, M.R.c.S., D.PHYS.MED. 
Physical Medicine Department 
Central Middlesex Hospital, London 

Dr. J. N. CUMINGS, M.D., F.R.c.P. 
National Hospital, Queen Square, London 

Professor P. M. DANIEL, M.A., D.M., M.R.C.P. 
Department of Neuropathology, Institute of 
Psychiatry, Maudsley Hospital, London 

Dr. P. R. EVANS, M.D., M.SC., F.R.C.P., Department 
of Child Health, Guy’s Hospital. 

Miss N. GIBBS, M.A. 
Child Guidance Training Centre, 
Osnaburgh Street, London 

Professor R. S. ILLINGWORTH, M.p., F.R.c.P. 
Department of Child Health, University of 
Sheffield 

Dr. J. D. KERSHAW, m._p., D.P.H. 
Public Health Department, Celchester 

Professor A. MONCRIEFF, C.B.E.,, M.D., F.R.C.P., 
F.R.C9G., Inst. of Child Health, Hospital for Sic: 
Children, Great Ormond Street, W.C.1. 

Professor W. C. W. NIXON, M.D., F.R.C.S. 
poets Hospital, University College Hospital, 
London 


ASHFORD, KENT 


Dr. G. PAMPIGLIONE, M.D., M.R.C.P. : 
E.E.G. Dept., The Hospital for Sick Children, 
Great Ormond Street. 

Professor L. S. PENROSE, M.A., M.D., F.R.S. 
Galton Laboratory, University College, London 

Dr. G, G. PHILLIPS; M.A:3"B:-SG.3)D-Mis M.R.G-P, 
Department of Physiology, University of Oxford 

Professor B. S. PLATT, C.M.G., PH.D., M.B. 
Human Nutrition Research Unit, National 
Institute for Medical Research, Mill Hill, 
London 

Dr. D. D. REID, M.p., PH.D. 

Department of Epidemiology and Vital Statistics, 
Londen School of Hygiene and Tropical 
Medicine 

S'R CHARLES SYMONDS, k.B.E., C.B., M.D, 

F.R.C.P. 
Neurological Department, Guy’s Hospital 

Professor JAMES WALKER, M.D.,_ F.R.C.O.G., 
Department of Midwifery and Gynecology, 
University of St. Andrews. 

Professor O. L. ZANGWILL, M.A. 


Department of Psychology, University of 
Cambridge 


from the Mailbag 


90th BIRTHDAY PRESENT 


Dear Editor, 

I should like to let you know of an incident which touched 
me very much. 

A lady of my acquaintance recently had her 90th birthday. 
However, rather than have me buy her a present to mark the 
occasion, she asked if I would instead send a donation to your 
Society on her behalf. 

I did so with great pleasure, and much admiration for such 
a very kind gesture. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Mrs.) A. BATES, 
Eccleshill, Bradford. 


A PLEA FOR SPASTICS 


Dear Editor, 

Although I should like to help more with the Christmas 
seals, I live in a very small hamlet with a few cottages for 
estate workers. My husband is the Head Forester and we 
have only been here for a few weeks. Later, when I get to 
know more people I hope to introduce them to the Society. 

I have, however, written a piece of verse in gratitude and 
thankfulness for the normality of my son. 


To you who walk and run and play 

Whose days are filled in the normal way, 
Whose arms are straight 

Whose legs take weight 

Without the effort we expend, 

Please will you listen and attend. 


We do not want pity or your tears, 

We want your help in the coming years 
To do our best in the way we know 
And to take our place as you do now. 


Yours truly, 

(Mrs.) ALBERTA FOLLARD THOMAS, 
Severn Stoke, 

Worcester. 


THINGS THEY SAY... 


Dear Editor, 

Whilst on holiday in Penarth I took my family to church 
and my son Brian, aged 11, listened very attentively to the 
sermon. Upon leaving church he seemed very immersed in 
thought and turning to his mother he asked, “Mummy, is 
Daddy sick of the Palsy?” 

“Sick of it?” replied my wife, “He’s fed up with it!” 

You can imagine how amused I was by this, particularly as 
my wife’s reply was completely spontaneous. 


Yours sincerely, 
WILLIAM HARGREAVES, 
N.S.S. Industrial Liaison Officer. 


JAZZ GROUP 
Dear Editor, 


At the Croydon & District Centre, several of the adult 
spastics who attend the social group which meets there each 
Friday evening, have suggested that we might form a jazz or 
skiffle group as an additional interest. 


The cost of instruments is a severe handicap, however, and 
we thought that some of your readers might be able to help 
us. I should be very grateful if anyone who has any type of 
unwanted musical instrument would send it, or a request to 
collect it, to me. 

Yours sincerely, 

JAMES M. CRAWFORD, EsSQ., 
27 Bramley Hill, 

South Croydon, Surrey. 


ENTERTAINING AN ANGEL UNAWARES 
Dear Editor, 


Recently among the many visitors to our centre at Pictor 
House, I showed an elderly lady over the premises. She was 
a quiet, gentle person and hardly spoke a word, nor did she 
show any signs of great interest. 


A few days later, however, we received a letter from this 
lady saying how very impressed she had been with our work. 
She wished to help in some small way and would we please 
accept the enclosed cheque. The cheque—it was for £300! 


Yours sincerely, 

Mrs, L. STOCKDALE, 
Chairman, Sale Altrincham 
& District Spastics’ Society. 
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Swansea Work Centre 


New work centres are mushrooming up in all parts of the 
country. Last month Swansea and District Spastics’ Society 
opened theirs, for 10 young people under Mrs. L. Rumblelow, 
the supervisor. In a short time the trainees have shown a 
strong aptitude for handicrafts. 

The experiment has, however, created a problem of accom- 
modation and the Management Committee have decided to 
erect a new sheltered workshop. 

The plans, prepared by Mr. Howell Mendus, are now 
with the Ministry of Labour and the N.S.S. with a view to 
qualifying for a capital grant. It is hoped that the new work- 
shop, which will cost around £8,000 to build and equip, will 
be ready by the autumn of next year. It will cater for 20 
trainees whom it is hoped will feel that their future is a little 
more secure. 


Printing Course 


Chases, quoins, reglet, furniture, ink ducts, all may seem 
foreign words to you, but they are certainly not so to the 
14 students who attended the intensive 7-day printing course 
last month at the Arundel Hotel, Westcliff-on-Sea. 

Because of the success of the Christmas card scheme, in 
which Christmas cards are printed by spastics in their own 
homes, it had become necessary to train some more home 
printers. Not only was this the first adult training course run 
by the Employment Department, but it was the first at which 
supervisors also were learning a job. In charge was Mr. 
W. M. C. Hargreaves, the Industrial Liaison Officer, and on 
the staff were Miss Frances McGrane of the Employment 
Department, Mr. Norman Williams, a retired printer from 
Swansea, Mr. Alexander from the Plymouth centre, and Miss 
Betty Gallacher from the Scotscraig Committee of the Scot- 
tish Council for the Care of Spastics. Very quickly the super- 
visors learnt the job and were then able themselves to train 
the students. 
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our roving reporter 


Sherrards were lucky enough to be given a 
free stand at the Engineering Industries Exhi- 
bition held recently at the Royal Horticultural 
Hall, London. They were one of the few stands 
where the machines were in operation—two 
trainees gave demonstrations of the kind of work 
done at the N.S.S. Training Centre—and to- 
gether with the prominent position, a great deal 
of interest was evoked by the other exhibitors. 

“Tt was extremely beneficial to be there,’ said 
Mr. L. Knight of Sherrards, “ the other firms 
were very keen and some intend providing train- 
ing work for spastics in their own industries, as 
well as giving out sub-contract work. I feel,’ he 
continued, “ that the contacts made will prove to 
be of very good employment value.” 


The programme included talks by a local printer, Mr. 
Eddelin, and Mr. Gould, a commercial artist, who told the 
students “The story of the drawing behind the printing 
blocks”; a film show of “Every Eight Hours” and “The 
Dam Busters’; a meeting and conference of many of the 
supervisors who had been responsible for the success of the 
Christmas card printing in their own areas; a session of “Any 
Questions” which lasted far longer than planned. All the 
students passed their final tests satisfactorily and there is no 
doubt that everyone thoroughly enjoyed the experience, not 
only of being on a course away from home, but also of being 
kept hard at work. Seventy-one-year-old Mr. Norman Wil- 
liams, who had helped to make the course such a success, was 
sincerely thanked and replied that he was most pleasantly 
surprised to find that all the students were able to master 
in such a short time what was, after all, a complicated process. 

As with Assessment Courses the trainees held a farewell 
party. 


Courtesy: Evening Argus, Brighton 


Fust the kind of warm coat to slip 
on when you have to leave your fire- 
side and attend one of those local meet- 
imgs. Topped by this important hat, 
it would see you through any big event 
and yet not look out of place when you 
run down to see how the kids are 
getting on at your local centre. 

Made in poodle cloth and cut with 
classic simplicity, this was only one of 
the many attractive styles shown at 
W. F. Wade’s fashion parade held re- 
cently at the Corn Exchange, Brighton 
—and all in aid of the Brighton, Hove 
and District Spastics’ Society. 


Neighbourly Groups 

The Eastern Regional Council 
has thought up a new idea for 
bringing its Groups closer together 
with a view to an exchange of 
opinions. In the October regional 
news was a suggestion that Groups 
extend an invitation to neighbour- 
ing Groups’ members to attend 
their meetings and that a twelve 
monthly calendar of meetings, etc., 
be supplied to the Regional Officer 
for distribution to all Groups for 


information. 
Although, naturally, geographical 
locations present problems this 


could be overcome, and the door 
would be open to a prosperous 
future for spastics. 


Mail Order Bookseller 

For those of you who don’t like spending hours dithering 
in a bookshop or are not able to go out and buy what books 
you require, Jennifer Johnson in Hull has started a Mail 
Order Bookselling business. 

Jennifer Johnson, an athetoid, has been in the book trade 
for eight years, the last three in London, and holds the Book- 
sellers’ Association Diploma, so she has a considerable amount 
of knowledge at the customer’s disposal. Any book in print, 
published in the United Kingdom and any 
book with a British selling right published 
in America is available. Readers are invited 
to send in a note of subjects, and details of 
the new books available will be forwarded. 

Miss Johnson has compiled a special list 
of books suitable for Christmas presents. 
Anyone wishing to obtain this should write 
to: 3 Minerva Terrace, Wellington Street, 
Hull. 

Postage and packing approximately 9d. 
per ordinary weight book. Cheques and 
postal orders crossed and payable to— 
Jennifer Johnson. 

SPASTICS NEWS wishes the new business 


every success. 
Courtesy: Kent and Sussex Courier 

Opinions may differ as to whether the Army’s 
all a game or not, but on one Saturday last 
month there was definitely some funny business 
going on at Somerhill Park, Tonbridge. 

Members of local companies of the Territorial 
Army took part in a maneuvrability competition. 
As well as training the drivers and encouraging 
more recruits it was able to raise money for the 
Spastics’ cause. 


New Film for Hire 


A new film dealing with the education and treatment of 
children with cerebral palsy has been produced by the Ciné 
Club of Bristol with the help and co-operation of the South 
Western Regional Hospital Board and the Bristol Education 
and Health Committees. It shows how children suffering 
from spastic disabilities are educated and treated at the Bristol 
Education Committee’s special school at Claremont, Bristol. 
This school, which was one of the first day schools in the 
country for spastic children, was established in 1952 and now 
accommodates 40 pupils. 


The opening scenes of the film show children being seen at 
the Cerebral Palsy Assessment Clinic at the Bristol Children’s 
Hospital, and then goes on to depict the various and numer- 
ous activities of Claremont School. There are scenes show- 
ing the initiation of some of the children into the Brownies 
and the way the children with less severe handicaps help 
those with greater difficulties in their various tasks; and a 
sequence describing an excursion to Weston-super-Mare with 
the children, teachers and staff enjoying themselves at the 
seaside and talking about their experiences afterwards. 
Claremont is an intensely interesting film and at times a 
most moving one. 


The film, which is in 16 m.m. colour, has a sound com- 
mentary and lasts approximately 12 minutes. The hiring fee 
is one guinea. All applications for hiring should be addressed 
to The Medical Officer of Health, Central Health Clinic, 
Tower Hill, Bristol, 2. 


G.C.E. Success from Sherrards 


Christopher Hills, whilst training at “Sherrards” went to 
Welwyn Garden College of Further Education one evening 
a week and passed his G.C.E. “O” Level in Maths at the 
June examinations. 


He has been happily employed for ten months at the Kings 
Langley Engineering Co. and is now taking a two-year 
G.C.E. course “Principles of Accounts” at the Watford 
College. 
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Poole: A new film showing life and work at the Poole, 
Bournemouth & District Spastics’ Centre, recently had its 
“premiére” at the centre in Langside Avenue, Wallisdown. 
The film, “Pathway to a Brighter Future”, was produced, 
directed and filmed by Mr. W. Haveron, a keen member of 
Bournemouth and New Forest Ciné Club. 

Guests were welcomed by Poole’s deputy Medical Officer 
of Health. 


Newcastle -on-Tyne: When horses could not be obtained 
by students attending the Rag Week ball at King’s College, 
Newcastle, for a stage coach “marathon” from Middlesbrough 
to the ball, they had to resort to another stratagem. So pant- 
ing students arrived triumphantly at the ballroom pushing 
their substitutes—miniature stage coaches on prams. 

Among the many charities to benefit from the Rag Week 
Appeal was the Percey Hedley School for Spastics. 


Hemel Hempstead: At a recent meeting of the Hemel 
Hempstead & District Spastics’ Society the film ‘Every 
Eight Hours” was shown, and a talk given by Mr. J. H. 
Watson, warden of Prested Hall. The Hemel Hempstead 
Group have, thanks to efforts by collectors and the generosity 
of the public, given £400 to the Watford Group recently 
towards building a centre, and £25 towards a spastic unit at 
the City of St. Albans Hospital. 


Walthamstow: If anyone has any old toys and would care 
to sort them out and clean them up, Mrs. E. Brett, Secretary 
of the East London Spastics’ Society, would be very pleased 
to receive them for the children in her care. Mrs. Brett’s 
address is: 16 Lynmouth Road, Walthamstow. 


Plymouth: A large crowd greeted Miss Anna Neagle at a 
ball in aid of the N.S.S. held at Wallingbrook Hall, Chulm- 
leigh. Miss Neagle had driven 20 miles to the ball after 
appearing in a play at the Theatre Royal, Exeter. The ball- 
room was decorated by Mrs. M. Kingdon, using Miss Neagle’s 
films as a motif. 


Bristol: The 40 children of Claremont School for Spastics 
were in a great state of excitement when they had their first 
rides on Silver, the donkey presented to the school by Mr. 
Don Trapnell. Mr. Trapnell, an ex-professional boxer, now 
runs donkey rides on Weston sands. The children will keep 
their donkey in a special paddock behind the school. 


Kendal: As a result of the “Spastics’ Week” held by the 
Kendal branch of the Cumberland, Westmorland and Furness 
Spastics’ Society, £100 was raised for the group. The organ- 
isers expressed their appreciation to tradespeople and the 
public for their very generous support. 


Hendon: Five young people, one of whom is a spastic, 
recently set out on a 20,000 mile drive which is to take them 
through 20 countries—destination Australia. Among the 
sight-seeing highlights of the trip will be visits to the Krem- 
lin, the Taj Mahal and the Khyber Pass. The journey should 
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take about four months and most of the route has been 
mapped out by the Automobile Association. All the party are 
keen photographers and one member will be keeping a log. 
Cooking is being done on a primus, and it is hoped to obtain 
gas and any necessary vehicle spares along the way. 


Nuneaton: A £72 luxury cruise in one of the latest liners 
was among the many prizes at the Nuneaton Round Table 
ball held recently at the Co-op. Hall. This wonderful gift, 
donated by the United States Lines, was obtained through 
the good offices of Mr. W. E. Herbert, immediate past presi- 
dent of Nuneaton Round Table. Proceeds of the ball were 
devoted to the Penderels Home for Spastics. 


Chelmsford: No one was more surprised than the 20th 
Tactical Fighter Wing official, at Wethersfield, who opened 
an anonymous letter and found five pounds-and a note. The 
writer explained that several years ago he was cycling near a 
cafe in Braintree, when some Americans came out and drove 
away in a car, leaving five pounds lying on the ground. He 
picked up the money and kept it. This had been on his con- 
science ever since and he was therefore. returning the money 
to the base at Wethersfield. Wing Officials are sending the 
money to the Essex Group of the N.S.S. 


Dorchester: “Try tricycling” is the suggestion being made 
to his fellow spastics by 18-year-old David Edwards of 
Dorchester. Since he took up riding a tricycle in the spring 
of this year, David has found that it not only helps him to 
overcome his physical disability, but has opened up many new 
interests in life. Now that he has his own transport and can 
go where he pleases, he has become an enthusiastic member 
of Dorchester Boy’s Club, joining in as many activities as 
he can. 

During the summer he became a familiar sight in the town 
and district on his tricycle, which is an ordinary production 
model. He rides for miles into the country, undeterred by the 
Dorset hills, and particularly enjoys the view from the Hardy’s 
Monument hill—776 ft. up. 

Apart from tricycling, David’s other main interest is 
meteorology and as a hobby he keeps his own weather records. 


Hitchin: About 50 people, a record number, turned up to 
the general meeting. of the Hitchin and District Friends of 
Spastics’ Society at Bedwell Community Centre. The busi- 
ness meeting consisted of a short resumé of work done since 
the group started in 1955 with five members. The main item 
in its development had been the formation of an affiliated 
parents’ group. The project on hand at the moment is the 
furnishing of a room for several trainees at the new extension 
to the Sherrards Training Centre. It will cost between £200 
and £300. The film “Every Eight Hours” was shown, and 
talks were given by the Society’s Employment Officer, Miss 
Morgan, and Mr. Barnett, who spoke of the projects planned 
by the N.S.S. Mr. Hall, chairman of the group for two 
years resigned from office at this meeting, and Mr. Dewsbury 
was appointed in his place. 


Southampton: Six lads with a target fixed firmly in mind 
have been working recently in a Nissen hut in Sholing. There 
has been the whine of machinery, the rasp of saws, all the 
clatter of a carpentry workshop. Six hitherto untrained lads, 
they’re determined to produce in three months 100 pieces of 
furniture of professional standard. And they are succeeding. 

This is the workshop set up by the Southampton & District 
Spastics’ Association, whose aim is to prove that the young 
people in their care were capable of doing a useful and efh- 
cient job of work. When the three months’ trial period ends, 
Mr. A. W. F. Langdown, the workshop organiser, must return 
to his own business. The Association’s committee will then 
review the situation and decide whether it is worthwhile pay- 
ing someone to become workshop supervisor. 

“What we want to do,” said Mr. Langdown, “is to get local 
industries interested. If they come and see the quality of the 
work these boys are doing, and like it, then they could give 
us work on contract. There are plenty of jobs spastics can 
learn to do, if only they are given the chance.” 


Darlington: A flag day held by Darlington and District 
Spastics’ Society raised £64. 


Barrow-in-Furness: A new venture by the Furness & Dis- 
trict Spastics and Handicapped Children’s Society has come 
into operation. The Society have opened a half-day créche 
for handicapped children at the St. James’s Church Scout 
Hut in Chatsworth Street. Initially the créche is to be open 
from 2 to 4.30 on Wednesday afternoons. 

“Tt is an object we have been working for since the Society 
was formed three years ago,” says Mr. R. A. Wilton, the 
Society’s secretary. “Our aim is to provide somewhere for 
the children to meet and play, and to give their parents a 
break for an afternoon.” 


Welwyn: Stars and dogs were a big draw at the Michael- 
mas Fair held by the W.G.C. & District Group of the Herts 
Spastics’ Society. The film stars took a hand in selling 
articles at different stalls and also in getting people to try 
their hand at the games of skill. Then 
seven of them sat down round a 
large table and signed autographs, 2s. 
got you the whole lot. Dogs were on 
show outside the large marquee, and 
took part in obedience tests. For the 
children, an “iron horse” took the 
place of a bucking bronco. This was 
a crazy bicycle, which no one could 
fider except vir. (O.” H> Young 
of Farm Close, W.G.C., who managed 
to ride about 20 yards before coming 
to grief. The Fair raised over £650 
for the Spastics’ Society. 
Walthamstow: You really never can 
tell . . . the dance organised by Wal- 
thamstow & District Spastics’ Society 
at Leyton Town Hall recently, and 
expected to be a flop, turned out a 
success. Delays in printing the posters, 
which were a week late, had worried 
the organisers who had expected no 
more than a handful of dancers. In- 
stead more than 200 people filled the 
hall. Financially, the dance broke 
even—and it succeeded in bringing the 
Society to the notice of Leyton, 


Sunderland: Thirty-two-year-old spastic, Peter O’Dell, was 
one of the 5,000 amateur radio operators throughout Britain 
who took part in the annual exercise for members of the 
Radio Amateurs Emergency Network. Operators transmitted 
messages from both mobile and fixed stations, and points 
were awarded on contacts made. 

“Twinkletoes”, as Peter is affectionately known, has the use 
of only two toes on his right foot. He became a short wave 
listener 15 years ago, and an operator in 1957 after passing 
the radio amateur examination. The County Controller, 
Lieut.-Commander Walter Stockburn, described Peter as 
possessing an amazing memory. 
Kingston-on-Thames: Among the events in the Spastics’ 
Fortnight organised by the Central Surrey Group of the 
N.S.S, was a barrel organ collection in Epsom, display 
stands, and a bingo evening. The “Fortnight” was supported 
by the Mayor of Epsom and the Chairman of Leatherhead 
Council and was to raise funds for facilities for the area’s 
spastics. 

Preston: When Mr. Ernest Jopson called at a house in 
Grosvenor Place, Preston, to repair a washer, he earned the 
gratitude of thousands of spastics. For in talking to the 
owner, Mr. C. Olsen, secretary of the Publicity Committee 
for Preston and District Spastic Group, he became anxious 
to help the cause and offered his services and film projector 
to publicise the work. Mr. Jopson enlisted the help of his 
next-door neighbour, Mr. Armstrong, and together the two 
of them have given many hours of their spare time showing 
films. While they were giving yet another show, to Farring- 
ton Park Townswomen’s Guild recently, the Preston Com- 
mittee sprang a surprise on them and presented them with 
thanks badges given by the N.S.S. in recognition of their 
services to the movement. 

Bolton: The Birtenshaw Hall special school for spastics 
has received a cheque for £250 from Westhoughton Carnival 
Association. The presentation was made by Westhoughton 
Carnival Queen, and was received by a pupil of the school. 
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Oxford Teachers and Therapists Course: Lecture Resumé No. 3 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO THE HANDICAPPED 
By Dr. K, S. Holt, M.D., M.R.C.P., D.C.H., The Children’s Hospital, Sheffield 


Definition of Development 


Bet what is development? Development is one of those 
words which we use in everyday life. We all know what 
it means until we begin to talk about it. In this particular 
context we are thinking of the very remarkable process by 
which a baby grows and develops from a completely helpless 
being into what you and I are now, beings who can sit here 
and talk and indulge in quite profound physical and intellec- 
tual and emotional pursuits. It is a really most incredible 
change. Development consists of growth, in the sense that the 
child is increasing in size, but it is also very much more than 
simple growth, because a child is not just simply a miniature 
adult. It includes a developing and a ripening or maturation 
of all the tissues of the body, so that they take on much more 
complicated functions. This is reflected in the increasing 
range of the abilities of the individual. All this is included 
in the concept of child development. 

When child development is considered, the aspect of 
physical growth is put on one side as a matter of convention 
and we rather think of child development as consisting of the 
intellectual, the emotional and the social development of the 
child. Although this is done, I must emphasise that we must 
never forget that physical growth is going on all the time the 
child is developing. 

For example, a child of eight years of age who is mentally 
retarded may be said to have the ability or mental age of a 
child of three years old, because on certain tests he is able to 
do just the same as an average three-year-old child would do. 
But this does not mean that he is the same as a three-year-old 
child. If you put him in with a group of three-year-olds his 
intellectual level is about right, but because he is so much 
bigger and clumsier he will stand out and be quite conspic- 
uous in the group. Equally, if you put him in a group of 
children of corresponding physical size, he will stand out 
because of his lack of intellectual abilities. A three-year-old 
child who can do certain tasks is doing them at the height 
of his ability and with terrific potential for developing further 
abilities, whereas a retarded child capable of doing the same 
things as the younger child does not possess the same poten- 
tialities for later development. 

Another occasion when we have to remember that physical 
growth can effect other aspects of development, arises when a 
child in his or her early teens is physically and emotionally 
conspicuous because a sudden spurt of growth has placed 
him head and shoulders above his fellow students at school. 

These examples are mentioned so that we remember that 
when we are considering child development, physical growth 
is occurring along with the other aspects of development, and 
has to be kept in mind all the time. 


In Infants 


The development of children can be observed from birth 
onwards, but this is not the beginning of development. De- 
velopment begins at the time of conception, and when we 
examine a newborn baby we have an individual who has 
already undergone a very intensive period of development 
during the period in uterus and has quite recently undergone, 
in the process of birth, the most strenuous physical exertion 
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that an individual is probably ever called upon to undergo 
in his life, during which time there has been a complete re- 
arrangement of the blood circulation and the previously 
dormant lungs have opened up to give the child vital oxygen. 

In assessing the development of babies, allowance must be 
made if the period of intra-uterine development was shortened 
by premature delivery. It is convenient in the study of de- 
velopment to divide it up into certain aspects or facets. 

Motor development is one such aspect and this is further 
divided into gross motor development, by which we mean 
such movements as creeping, crawling, sitting, walking and 
running; and the finer motor movements, which consist of 
particularly the development of hand movements and hand 
skills such as writing, drawing and feeding. 


Visual 


Another sphere is that of visual development. First the 
child learns to focus with the eyes and later begins to recog- 
nise objects and shapes and colours. The development of 
hearing is closely associated with the development of vocal- 
isation. The early buzzing and cooing of the infant changes 
to repetitive sounds which are gradually built up from the 
child’s own experiences into words. 

Other aspects are the development of social responsiveness 
in the child and the emotional and psychological development 
of the child. This separation into fields of development is 
a great convenience to us, but it must be remembered that 
development is taking place in all aspects at any one time and 
although for the sake of convenience we may study just an 
isolated field, this is but a part of the whole developing child. 

One other thing that is done in the study of development 
is to break it up into periods, which often come to be called 
milestones. It is convenient to think in this way but there are 
dangers. Development is not just a jerky process, as would 
be suggested by simply considering milestones, but a gradual 
process. 


The Principles 


I now propose to consider child development, particularly 
in the younger child, as this is a period that most people find 
difficult to understand and also it is the most important period 
for understanding some of the abnormalities that are seen in 
handicapped children. I think we can best tackle this prob- 
lem of normal development by considering some of the 
principles that underline development. 


Continual Innate Drive 


The first principle I would like to bring to your notice is 
probably the most important one of all and that is that there 
is a continual innate drive within the human being towards 
development. Development of the ovum automatically fol- 
lows conception and from that simple cell there develop all 
the tissues of the body, the skin, the hair, the heart, the 
lungs. And later the early motor development of the child is 
equally pre-determined and can be modified only a relatively 
slight degree by external influences. This very strong innate 
drive is the main determinant of development in the child. 


Definite Sequence 


The next principle that I want to bring to your notice is 
that the development of every normal child follows a definite 
sequence that is the same for all children. This is quite 
important. It is something that I am sure those of you with 
families notice from your own children. This simple prin- 
ciple has to be thoroughly understood in order to appreciate 
what child development means. With speech for example, 
every child goes through a period of babbling repetitive 
sounds and experimentation with sounds before speech finally 
occurs. Every child before he walks goes through a phase of 
crawling and creeping, pulling up to the standing position re- 
leasing himself, walking around the furniture and stepping 
out into space and walking. These steps follow one another 
in the same sequence in all children, but the rate at which 
these steps follow may vary from child to child. For example, 
a retarded child goes through the sequence at a very much 
slower rate than the normal child. 


In the Brain 


The third principle of normal development is again some- 
thing that seems perfectly obvious but has to be stressed. 
This is development that occurs in the brain. When a child 
is learning to develop its grasp, or walking or even speech is 
developing, all that development is occurring, not in the 
hand, the leg or the voice, but in the brain. It is the brain 
that is learning the complex functions of how to control the 
different parts of the body. It follows from this that progress 
and development cannot occur until the brain is ready for it. 
You cannot take a normal child and teach him to do some- 
thing before the brain is ready to take on that function. You 
can’t take a six-month-old baby and teach him to talk. 
Similarly you cannot teach or train any handicapped child to 
do any function unless the brain is developed to the stage 
that it is ready to take on that function. As a side issue of 
that I will say that once the brain has reached the point 
whereby it is able to carry out a certain function, then you can 
train that child to elaborate that function and to become 
more proficient and skilful. 


The Effect 


The fourth principle is that as development proceeds the 
generalised mass activity of the body is controlled and is re- 
placed by localised fine functions. 


Preparatory Period 


The fifth principle is that one stage of the development 
merges into the next and before any stage is reached, there is 
a period of preparation and anticipation. You may think that 
suddenly one day a child who has been tottering around the 
furniture steps out in space, and you say that that is the day 
the child started walking. If you had been watching the child 
closely you would have seen that days and weeks before she 
took her first step she was anticipating the venture. As she 
clung to the chair she would measure the distance with her 
eyes and perhaps a little later would try stepping out. Be- 
cause there is this period of anticipation and preparation 
before any milestone is reached, it is difficult to quote average 
figures for development, and indeed it is much better to con- 
sider a range over which most children attain certain levels 
of development. 


Illness 


Illness in a child can delay development quite consider- 
ably. This need not be major illness. In a small infant it 
only needs a relatively minor illness to produce a picture of 
apparent delay in development. In this connection I think 
that handicapped children may be misjudged sometimes, be- 
cause difficulties that they have in doing things are attributed 
to their handicap, whereas it may be due to or aggravated by 
a relatively minor illness that they may have at that time. 


Development in C.P. Children 


The principles of development described above can be 
reconsidered as they apply to children with cerebral palsy. 
The first important principle, the strong innate drive towards 
development, that is present in all normal individuals, is also 
present in most children with cerebral palsy. Now I am sure 
you have all seen children in whom there has been this drive 
for development, but who because of their handicap have not 
been able to develop their abilities normally. Some children 
with cerebral palsy may be so handicapped that although 
they want to get about they can only do so by producing some 
most bizarre attempts to move from one place to another. I 
believe, and this is my personal opinion, that if in these 
children there is an innate drive for say locomotion, and that 
by moving about in a bizarre fashion they are able to achieve 
an end that is to themselves a satisfying end and that is also 
socially acceptable, then I think it is desirable to let them 
do it. And I would not hold with the idea that they must be 
restricted and forced to develop on strict conventional lines 
of normal development. It is important that children with 
cerebral palsy should have sufficient scope for experiment, 
with ways of getting an outlet for their innate drive to de- 
velop. And we must always be asking ourselves during our 
training of these children whether we are being too rigid and 
impeding their chance to experiment. 


The Deaf Child 


Another example outside the field of motor development 
may be mentioned. The deaf child wants to communicate 
and when he is young he may get into the most terrible temper 
tantrums because he cannot do so. He may persist and later 
learn some way to communicate with those around him that 
is not normally used by the normal child. 


Disrupted Sequence 


The second principle I mentioned was that development 
follows a definite sequence in all children. This is true of 
children with cerebral palsy whenever it is possible for the 
normal sequence of development to occur, but there are chil- 
dren in which the sequence of development becomes blocked 
and quite disrupted. For example, the child with an intensely 
strong obligatory asymmetric neck reflex whose arm extends 
whenever he turns his head towards it cannot levelop the 
hand-eye co-ordination which a normal baby acquires at 
three months of age. This completely blocks development 
at that stage perhaps for years. When we find a child with 
cerebral palsy in whom the normal pattern of development 
is impeded at some particular stage, I think we have to be 
prepared for the fact that that child is going to take quite a 
long time to develop beyond that point. 


(To be concluded) 
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THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


London, 1960 


A CRGUELURE House in Knightsbridge, London, was 
4% this year’s venue for the National Spastics Society’s 
A.G.M. 

Representatives from close on 100 of the local groups had 
travelled up to London for Saturday, October 22. Despite 
the poor weather conditions most of the delegates agreed that 
it was good to be up in the capital again and took the op- 
portunity of visiting old friends and making shopping ex- 
peditions to the big stores. 

By 10 o’clock in the morning the large hall was almost 
filled with knots of people greeting each other after a long 
absence. The executive committee took up their places and 
with the arrival of the platform party the proceedings began. 
On the platform were, the Chairman, Mr. J. F. G. Emms, 
Vice-Chairman, Mr. Alex Moira, Hon. Treasurer, Mr. W. A. 
Burn, F.C.A., Hon. Secretary, Mr. R. A. Jupp, and the 
Director, Dr. C. P. Stevens. 

The Chairman welcomed members to the meeting and 
expressed the meeting’s pleasure at the appointment of Pro- 
fessor Paul Polani to the Prince Philip Chair of Paediatric 
Research, and introduced Mr. J. A. Loring, the Society’s 
new Treasurer. 

The minutes of the Extraordinary General Meeting, held 
on May 28, 1960, were approved and adopted. 


Election of Members of the Executive Committee 


The meeting was informed that there were five vacancies 
on the executive committee, including the unfilled vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Mr. Dawson Shepherd. There 
were five nominations for the executive committee and the 
meeting unanimously elected Mr. M. H. Boone, Mr. R. A. 
Jupp, Mr. B. Taylor, Mr. J. L. Peterson, and Mr. F. Roberts. 


Report and Accounts for the year ended April 5th, 1960 


The Hon. Treasurer, Mr. Burn, paid a tribute to Mr. Moira, 
who had been Hon. Treasurer of the Society since it began in 
1952, and said that he hoped that he would be able to carry 
the burden of the Hon. Treasurership as efficiently as Mr. 
Moira had done. 

He pointed out the growing strength of the Society and its 
progress, as reflected in its balance of £824,456 which would 
be used in the Society’s careful plans for helping spastics. 

The Annual Report and Accounts for the year ended April 
5, 1960, was received and adopted. 

The Hon. Treasurer mentioned the difficulty of completing 
the Society’s accounts and calculating the percentage grants 
to groups with local projects, if the groups did not submit 
their audited accounts to the Society during the two months 
following April 5, and he asked groups to ensure that these 
were sent to Head Office as early as possible. 


Appointment of Auditors 


It was proposed, seconded and carried that Messrs. Kemp 
Chatteris & Co. be reappointed as the Society’s auditors and 


that their remuneration be decided by the executive com- 
mittee. 


Medical Research 


The Chairman welcomed Professor A. Moncrieff, Chair- 
man of the N.S.S. Medical Advisory Committee, and a 
member of the Research Consultative Board, who was kind 
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enough to give up some of his valuable time to attend the 
A.G.M. and give an address on “Medical Research”. 


Report by the Chairman 


The Chairman said that he had nothing to add to his 
report, as it was published in the Annual Report of the 
Society for 1959/60. He emphasised that his report showed 
the extent of general help given to spastics by the Society, 
outside the national schools and centres. He urged groups 
to consider what immediate help they could give to spastics 
and their parents by personal service. 

Mr. Moira pointed out the marvellous opportunity that the 
Society now had to go ahead with some of the plans it had 
made for increasing the help given to spastics. He said that 
there were some wonderful and interesting projects being set 
up by groups. 


Resolutions 


1. ‘That the executive committee of the National Spas- 
tics’ Society request the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
consider the advisability of reviewing the question of the 
Income Tax Allowance in respect of dependent relatives, 
with a view to increasing this allowance to at least the same 
level as that for a child over 16 years of age.” 

This resolution, with the words “to review” instead of 
“consider the advisability of reviewing”, was proposed by the 
North-West Kent Spastics’ Group. However, the amend- 
ment was accepted by them and the amended resolution 
carried. 

2. “In view of the expansion of the National Spastics’ 
Society and the consequent employment of more personnel, 
this group is of the opinion that as high a percentage as 
possible of spastics should be employed and all groups should 
be solicited for names of suitable persons for employment.” 

This resolution with the words “definite percentage” in 
place of “as high a percentage as possible” was proposed 
by the South-East London Group. However, they accepted 
the amendment, and the amended resolution was carried. 


Groups’ Publicity 


The Chairman pointed out that publicity by groups against 
the Society did not harm the executive committee or the 
staff but it did harm the income of the Society, and thereby 
the spastics for whom they were working. He asked groups 
who were in any doubt about their publicity and literature, to 
get in touch with Head Office so that the committee and staff 
could make any necessary comments, without wishing to 
censor the group’s activities. 


Amalgamation with the B.C.W.S. 


The Chairman said he could make no formal report to the 
meeting as the working party had not reached a final stage. 
Consisting of members of the two executive committees, this 
party had to produce a recommendation which would have 
to be examined from the legal and accounting points of view 
before being submitted to the executive committees. Only 
after the final document had been approved by members at 
a general meeting would the two societies carry out the 
amalgamation. 

With some minor adjustments the principal body of the 
new Society would be members in general meeting. Hitherto, 


the governing bodies of the N.S.S. had been the general 
meeting and the executive committee, but the working party 
hoped to bring local groups nearer to the centre of the new 
Society. A consultative council between the executive and the 
general meeting, which would be partly elected by the 
Executive and General Meeting, and partly co-opted, would 
put forward potential members of the executive and sub- 
committees. 

The Chairman said that the executive committee of the 
new Society would be slightly smaller and have more sub- 
committees than the present N.S.S. had. One sub-committee 


would probably be entirely concerned with group and regional 
matters and how the Society could help with them. 


Chairman’s Closing Remarks 


The Chairman reiterated Mr. Moira’s statement that the 
Society now had a great opportunity to do most of the things 
it had planned to do for spastics. Although there would be 
many snags, delays, and disappointments, the work would 
be done effectively if everyone co-operated in working to the 
same end. 


PROFESSOR MONCRIEFF AT THE A.G.M. 


ae Professor said that his personal interest in cerebral 

palsy really began in 1947 when he went to America and 
saw the fine work that was being done in Maryland. Over 
the 15 years or so since the end of the war, the whole climate 
of interest in cerebral palsy had changed. 

“The N.S.S. has made so many people examine the prob- 
lem again and again that although it is by no means solved 
it has a sympathetic environment.” 

Professor Moncrieff then posed the question, ““What is 
research?” It was merely a form if inquisitiveness, he said, 
an investigation, an experimentation to try and find out 
something. Broadly the Society was trying to find the answer 
to two questions. 


1. Why C.P. happens; what are the causes? 


2. What is the best thing to do about it in a child when 

it has happened? 

The Medical Advisory Committee was appointed in 1953, 
and was just a small band of brothers. In 1955 Dr. Paul 
Polani was appointed the research physician. His first job 
was to make a survey to find the extent of the problem. Dr. 
Polani went round most of the centres to find out where C.P. 
was concentrated and what was being done. 

Then they had to get down to ways of trying to find out 
why C.P. happens, and to do this one had to get back to the 
beginning—genetics. 

“When from one cell there emerges after a period of 
growth such a wonderful structure as a baby,” said Professor 
Moncrieff, “it amazes me that anyone is born normal. Al- 
though we do know some things about development we know 
very little about the genetic aspect. We must determine what 
goes wrong before birth by studying the germ plasm and 
cells of the growing baby inside the mother.” 

Professor Moncrieff spoke of two sorts of research: (a) 
fundamental—to do with such things as the structure of the 
cells; and (b) direct investigation. 

One could not say that one would do research only on C.P. 
“For example,” said Professor Moncrieff, “the other day I 
thought there was no point in doing research on ‘how Eski- 
mos keep warm’ but this could have something to do with a 
new born baby who in the first few days can get terribly cold. 
And it has been found that the cold which affected the brain 
could lead to C.P. So although one may seem to be miles 
away from the point, it could lead to an important discovery.” 

“Research must be flexible. One must have something in 
reserve, not only people and time and money, but ideas. 
People like Newton with the apple, and Fleming who noticed 
the dust coming into his laboratory and gave us penicillin, 
were aways asking why?” 


In 1957 a consultative research board was set up, con- 
sisting of 20 prominent men, who despite their extreme pre- 
occupation with their own jobs were all anxious to do more 
for the Society. 

In 1958 Dr. Paul Polani was appointed research director 
of the unit at Guy’s Hospital Medical School. “We are ex- 
tremely grateful to Guy’s,” Professor Moncrieff emphasised, 
“and for all the departments who work with the unit.” He 
then spoke of how this had led to the newly-endowed chair— 
the Prince Philip Chair of Paediatric Research. 

At the same time, the M.A.C. had begun to sponsor selected 
schemes of work, both inside and outside the Guy’s Unit. 
They also sponsored special research and in particular the 
work being done on chromosomes by Dr. (now Professor) 
Polani, which was recognised as among the finest of its kind. 

After developmental studies one must study what might go 
wrong at birth. Most people had felt there were two causes: 
prematurity and lack or excess of oxygen supplied. Before 
birth the baby is entirely dependent on the mother for his 
oxygen supply but the moment he is born he has to start 
getting his own. This is one of the most remarkable features 
of birth, for he has had no experience of breathing. There 
may be a very big gap between mother’s supply stopping 
and baby’s breathing. 

Research takes in both retrospective and prospective studies 
of C.P. The former is not always satisfactory, however, as 
exact details of the birth have to rely on memory and in- 
complete records, whereas prospective research, knowing what 
is being sought, can arrange for data in the earliest stages 
and a close and continuous follow-up of any history. 

In the beginning the M.A.C. had had the problem of classi- 
fication. When doctors from different fields come together it 
could be difficult to decide on a definite term. Now, how- 
ever, a large measure of agreement had been reached. 

Professor Moncrieff stressed that the earlier the diagnosis 
the earlier something could be done. A great many clinical 
studies were going on—the study of the examination of the 
new born baby in relation to its nervous system; in the older 
children they had to get away from the motor handicaps to 
the sensory, and it was realised that the ingoing impulses to 
the brain were affected just as much as the brain’s outgoing 
messages to the muscles. 

The average person had a knowledge of his own identity 
but a C.P. child had not, and this could make assessment 
very difficult. 

Following his address Professor Moncrieff answered a 
number of questions by members, and Mr. Moira proposed a 
vote of thanks for his fascinating discourse, and all the help 
he had given to the Society in so many ways. 
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i the photograph at the top of this 
page can be seen a seven-year-old 
house. Now, one might well disagree 
with respect to its age and remark, “But 
surely the house is at least 50 years old.” 
Well in one respect of course that is 
correct. Granville House was built around 
1900. It is, however, only seven years’ 
old in the eyes of the Stockport, East 
Cheshire and High Peak Spastics’ 
Society. 

During its life with the society it has 
been operating as a day centre for chil- 
dren and young adults. One section as 
a nursery school, the other as an adult 
office training centre. 

But let the nursery school be described 
first. 

Open five days a week, at the usual 
opening hours of such centres—9.30- 
3.30—an average of 18 children a day 
come from the areas of Bollington to the 
east, Reddish to the west, Denton, Gor- 
ton and Ardwich Green to the north. 
Roughly a ten-mile radius. 32 children 
attend Granville House in all. 

There are two physiotherapy rooms, 
one fitted with two couches, the other 
more like a gym, with wall-bars, a horse, 
a football and other apparatus. Five paid 
physiotherapists, three of whom make up 
a week between them and two full time 
physiotherapists give treatment. 


The pretty speech therapist, Miss A. 
Shaw, is full time and obtains very good 
results with the children in the room 
set aside for her work. Perhaps it is be- 
cause she herself is so young. 


In addition a full-time paid S.R.N., 
and two nursery nurses look after the 
children, together with voluntary workers 
from the W.V.S., two of whom attend 
in the mornings and two in the after- 
noons. 

The children’s day is made up by 
some of them playing with sand, bricks 
or other toys, and the others taught 
under the guidance of two qualified 
teachers, who make up a week between 
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them. In charge of the lessons and the 
older spastics is Mrs, A. Bentley, the 
Headmistress, who has been at Granville 
House since Easter. 

Transport is provided by the ambu- 
lance services of Manchester and Liver- 
pool, and children not in these areas are 
collected by that staunch body, the 
W.V.S. Cheshire children get a sub- 
sidence allowance of about 10s. a day, 
but the Society has to pay for the meals 
which are provided by the School Service. 

As well as treatment rooms, the ground 
floor has sufficient space for a school- 
room and a playroom which, when little 
tummies feel empty, becomes a dining 
room. Upstairs, a consulting room is 
used once a week by Dr. A. G. Hick, 
a local G.P., and the Group’s consultant 
physician. 

A bustling office which deals with the 
vast correspondence of Granville House 
and statements issued to the press, is 
presided over by the young attractive 
full-time secretary. Both efficient and en- 
thusiastic, Miss R. Taylor, manages ex- 
tremely well to keep Granville House in 
the public eye, a situation which pleases 
the Chairman of the Management Com- 
mittee, Mr. E. Rhodes, who is very 
publicity minded. 

A comfortable staff room warmed by 
a blazing coal fire, and a board room 
where the Management Committee hold 
their meetings once a fortnight, occupy 
the rest of the upper floor. The remain- 
ing rooms in the house have been con- 
verted into a flat for the caretaker and 
his wife and their young spastic son. 

Plans are going ahead for the building 
of an extension for the ineducable chil- 
dren, as, at the moment, all the young- 
sters are under one roof. The building, 
which is being constructed in the garden 
adjoining the existing house, will consist 
of one large room, with toilets and wash- 
basins in a cloakroom at one end. An 
occupational therapist is to be in charge. 

The day centre for children is not, 
however, the only way in which the 


GRANVILLE HOUSE 


Stockport, East Cheshire and 
High Peak Spastics Society's 


Day Centre 


Stockport Group caters for its young 
people. 

About 18 months ago an outhouse was 
converted into an Office Training Centre 
for young adults. A number of machines 
were installed and trainees were engaged 
on a 12-month course. There is a Bradma 
Addressing Machine, Tickopres, Roneo 
750, two kinds of adding machines, a 
comptometer and a typewriter. Mrs. 
V. S. Parker supervises the four adults 
on the present course. - 

It is hoped that expansion will take 
place to allow for at least 12 more 
trainees. 

With these two projects forging ahead 
the Stockport, East Cheshire and High 
Peak Spastics’ Society have certainly 
gone far in the pursuit of spastics’ 
welfare. 


More than vanity—speech therapy with Miss 
A, Shaw 
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wall”, but to good effect 


Left: A young girl being driven “up the Above: Adult spastics during training at 


the Stockport Centre 


OFFICE TRAINING FOR ADULTS 


by A. Sumner Jackson 


Managing Director, Sumner Jackson Limited and Staffords (Business Machines). Limited 


HIEFLY because of the work which 

has been done in the North-West by 
local groups of the N.S.S. I had be- 
come interested in the social challenge 
offered by the problem of spastics gener- 
ally, and therefore when I was approach- 
ed for guidance I was only too ready to 
assist. 


From the standpoint of a large dis- 
tributor of office equipment and head of 
an organisation which is au fait with 
many varied sections of industrial activ- 
ity in the North-West Region, I felt at 
first that any contribution I might make 
would be meagre to say the least. 


I was convinced, however, that there 
was an opportunity to train spastics for 
office work, a field incidentally in which 
there is a shortage of skilled and trained 
operatives of the many new—and to 
some extent complex—mechanical sys- 
tems which are being evolved and, in 
my view, we shall never see the fully- 
automatised office system. 


Clearly in surroundings which could 
be congenial and full of interest, there 
seemed to be a place for an adult spastic 
to earn an independent living. 


It soon became apparent that as a 
typist, the average spastic would find 
difficulty in holding his own. It was in 


the realm of the new adding and calcu- 
lating machines, that I felt we had the 
key to the problem. Here there is a 
shortage of trained operatives: here is 
work which spastics can do—in many 
cases with one hand only—and it is often 
work which does not involve a great deal 
of “running about”. 


In some cases of which I know, oper- 
atives of certain types of machines are 
kept supplied with data throughout the 
day and it is left to juniors to “fetch and 
carry”. 


The officials of the Stockport and 
District Spastics’ Society, at the begin- 
ning, were very anxious to train their 
adults on one or two machines. I said, 
bluntly, that in my view this would be 
wrong. The individual’s preference, is 
shown broadly by those who prefer the 
open-air life, those who prefer the com- 
panionship of the workshop, those who 
wish for the more intimate contact of the 
office. 


Broken down again, within these cate- 
gories, surely human beings will have a 
preference for this or that type of 
machine? 

In a former outhouse, converted into 
a small but comfortable office-workshop, 
was installed office equipment and 


machinery ranging from adding and cal- 
culating machines of the most advanced 
types; plate-embossing machines; normal 
filing systems, duplicators, and so on. 

A feature of the adding machines was 
that whereas one was of the normal type 
with a full keyboard, the other was one 
of the simplified keyboard machines with 
only 12 keys. 

For the first few months, progress 
was extremely slow. Then, quite sud- 
denly a change took place. One day a 
trainee seemed to be making no progress: 
the next, on one machine, he was very 
definitely beginning to develop as an 
operator. 

This, then, is the background of the 
scheme which seems to be working at 
Stockport. It is an experimental unit 
which they have, but the test of such a 
unit, must be whether trainees are likely 
to pass into industry after training. 

Probably the best news which has 
come from Stockport, is that several of 
the trainees qualified for passing into 
industry—some four or five months 
ahead of schedule. 

Training in office machine operating 
will not be the answer for all adult 
spastics, capable of being trained, but 
it would seem to offer an outlet for a 
section at any rate. 
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Bryan Snell 
playing his 
accordion 


{fish seaside does not usually have an attraction in Novem- 

ber, but for 24 young spastics Westcliff-on-Sea had 
plenty going on. At the Arundel Hotel students settled in 
quickly for the 7th Employment Assessment Course held from 
October 24, to November 4. 

All the usual features were included in the programme, 
talks such as “Why we are here”, “Living with your handi- 
cap”, “How to live on a wage”—who can?—“‘Why work?”— 
good question that!—“Applying for a job”, “Twenty ques- 
tions”, and many other old favourites. 

There were the visits to Remploy and Ekco factories, with 
discussion periods following. But the main innovations were 
the many lectures given by the kind local people, and the 
practical work undertaken by the students on most afternoons. 

Mr. D. Flatley, from the Southend Standard, gave a talk 
on “Reporting for a Local Paper”, Mrs. Bosworth Smith 
spoke on “Musical Appreciation”, and Mr. Eddeline on 
“The Art of Printing”. A talk was given on “What can be 
achieved on a Singer Sewing Machine”, and this was able 
to be substantiated as a machine had been lent by Singer 
for the girls’ use for the duration of the course. Mrs. Tickner 
absorbed the girls by her talk “Good Grooming” and Mr. 


Knight of Sherrards, spoke of “Citizenship”. 
ae 


EMPLOYMENT ASSESSMENT COURSE No. VII 


Hotel 
Westcliff-on-Sea 


Arundel 


Oct. 24 - Nov. 4 


A great many of the local speakers had been requested to 
come along by Mrs. H. Evans, Hon. Secretary of the South- 
end & District Spastics’ Society, who did so much to help 
this course benefit from the local scene. As well as visiting 
the Southend group’s new centre, the students enjoyed them- 
selves at a social evening and dance which the group had 
specially laid on for them at the centre. 

Several evenings were spent watching films; N.S.S. films 
and industrial films. There were five from Ford, and one 
fascinating one from Esso which told the story, through the 
eyes of a junior rating, of the delivery of oil from the new 
Esso plant at Milford Haven to Kuwait. 

The 12 boys, 12 girls and two helpers on the course, came 
from the East and South-East England, a few from the Lon- 
don Area, one or two from Leicestershire, Nottingham, 
Derby, Brixham in Devon, Oxford, Swindon and even one 
girl from Canada. This was also the first time that twins 
were present. They were two charming young girls and it 
was quite hard to tell them apart. The group of students 
had a fair amount of talent among them. One of the boys, 
John Bingham, makes sea-grass baskets. The Canadian girl, 
Eleanor Bowerman, writes verse. Byran Snell taught himself 
to play the accordian two years ago. Although it took him 


Mr. S. Allman of the Employment Dept. (second from left) shows 
a group of boys how to work a Wolf power tool 
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Pamela Swaine, a helper on the course, supervises a sewing lesson 


four months to play one tune, he later picked it up very 
quickly and playing has helped to loosen his fingers. Pam 
Swaine, one of the helpers, is a dressmaker and helped with 
teaching the girls how to sew. 

The highlights of the students’ two weeks were the concert 
given on the first Saturday and the farewell party on the 
Thursday before they left. 

The Assessment Course prepares students for earning their 
own living and achieving greater independence and this one— 
the 7th—was obviously as successful as always. So much so 
that the Employment Department’s head, Miss M. R. Mor- 
gan, said, “We shall be organising one for spastics over 25 
who have not found regular employment, early next year.” 


The most complicated work can be fun when done in good company 


EMPLOYMENT CORNER 


The following young people have found occupation in 
all these various ways. Where there’s a will . . . there’s a job 
waiting to be filled. 


Christine Chisholm of Godalming, Surrey, has started 
work in a local clerical bureau. 


George Dellar of Lowestoft, after completing his training at 
Sherrards is now working as a machine operator with a 
firm at Welwyn. 


Garry Dyer of Stoke-cum-Hamdon, Somerset, is now 
store-keeping with a firm of motor engineers. 


Josephine Franklin of Bristol is doing clerical work with a 
local firm of football pools. 


Josephine Hallam of Leeds is learning cake decorating at a 
local technical college. 


Frances Hazelhurst of Wallasey has obtained a post in a 
local pottery firm. 


Barry Kaye of London is working as a machine operator 
with a London firm. 


Patricia Munday of Chessington, Surrey, is now at 
Queen Elizabeth Training College. 


Mary Rimmer of Liverpool is working as a lift attendant at 
an estate agents. 


Sheila Richards of Tottenham has changed her employ- 
ment. She is now wiring and soldering with an engi- 
neering company. 

Doris Thomas of Rye, Sussex, has been accepted for the 
Andrew Duncan Home. 


Pamela Staddon of Cornwall is helping with the children 
at Trengweath Centre. 


Kenneth Whittick of Liverpool will be going tc Enham- 
Alamein. 


Eighteen young people from all over the country have started 
their Further Education Course at Colwall Court. 


CONCLUDING 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
by Miss M. R. Morgan 
N.S.S. Employment Officer 


Passages quoted from United Nations publications by one 
of the lecturers probably best sum up the conclusions and 
views of the delegates at the seminar, held in Jerusalem 
which I attended this summer, and it is hoped that in all 
countries measures will be taken to implement these recom- 
mendations. 

“The time has long passed when the handicapped child or 
adult could be regarded as an object for exploitation or 
simply as fated to live on charity. Modern medicine and 
sociology offer them a new and hopeful outlook. But if this 
promise is to be implemented and the physically handicapped 
are to be able to face life with a chance to succeed, the whole 
question of the handicapped must be reconsidered from the 
view point of the following principles: 

“Firstly, the physically handicapped is a person who has 
the same claim to human rights as those who are not physic- 
ally disabled, and is entitled to receive whatever his country 
can offer in the matter of protection, aid, and possibilities of 
adaption. 

“Secondly, by the very nature of his disability the physic- 
ally disabled is exposed to mental and psychological dis- 
turbances caused by deep-seated feeling of dispossession and 
frustration; consequently, he has a particular claim on the 
sympathy and the active aid of the community. 

“Thirdly, the physically disabled can, if provided with 
judiciously selected means, develop the resources still avail- 
able to him to an unexpected degree and more often than not 
become an active element in the country’s economic life, in- 
stead of remaining a burden to himself, his family and the 
state. 

“Fourthly, the physically disabled owes it to the com- 
munity to contribute his share to the economic prosperity of 
his country in any way made possible by his rehabilitation 
and training. 

“In the fifth place, the chief ambition of the physically 
handicapped is to lead an independent life within a normal 
community rather than to spend his life in institutions re- 
served for those who share his infirmity or among invalids. 

“In the sixth place, the rehabilitation of the physically 
disabled can only be successful if it is effected by the joint 
efforts of the social services and of specialists working as a 
team. 

“The first task facing the international institutions is there- 
fore to neglect nothing which can induce the world to accept 
this new understanding of physical disability.” 
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Final entries can still be sent in to our— 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION 


The closing date has been extended to 
Friday, December 2. So if you still have 
photos you would like to submit, post 
them right away. Next month prior to 
the judging, in deference to the festive 
season, a whole page is being devoted to 
some of the jollier photographs. And we 
are sure that readers whose pictures are 
published will not mind receiving their 
guinea. 


The Panel 

The Viscountess Lewisham. 

Mary Grieve, Editor of Woman. 

Gerald Cook, Art Editor of Daily 
Express. 

Norman Hall, Editor of Photography. 

Tom Hustler, Director of Dorothy 
Wilding Portraits Ltd. 

Stephen McAdden, C.B.E., M.P. 


Rules 

The competition is in four sections, 
and photographs should be submitted on 
glossy paper. No size is specified but, 
naturally, the larger the print the better, 
as this will help the judges. 


There are prizes for every class. 

To remind you: 
A HORIZON HOLIDAY 

A fortnight in a hotel at a wonderful 
Mediterranean seaside resort. This 
holiday has been generously donated by 
Horizon Holidays Ltd., and will be 
arranged for Summer 1961. 

A KODAK Camera 


Address your entries to: Photographic 
Competition, SPASTICS NEWS, 28 Fitzroy 
Square, London, W.1. 


Please write your name and address 
on the back and state for which section 
you wish to enter your photograph. 


1. For Spastics ONLY—This section 
will be confined to any subject taken 
by spastics, adult and children. 


2. ABouT SPASTICS—This is open to any 
reader whether he or she be a spastic 
or not, but the photographs submitted 
under this heading should only be 
about spastics, showing them at work 
or play. 


A RONSON Lighter for men 
A RONSON Lighter for ladies 


A SMITHS De Luxe Travelling 
Alarm Clock 


as well as 10 Ever-Ready PAL injecto- 
matic razor sets. 


A leather wallet and a retractable 
metal tape measure in a leather case, 
donated by Austin Reed. 


3. Most UNUSUAL—This is open to any 
reader and will be judged entirely on 
its originality. 

4. JOLLY HOLIDAY SNAP—Open to any 
reader and should give some good 
opportunities for those who have 
never used a camera before. 


Ist, 2nd and 3rd prizes must be won 
in each section. The main prize of the 
Horizon Holiday will go to the photo- 
graph, considered by the panel, to be the 
best one in any class. 


Each month a prize of one guinea will 
be given for each photograph published 
in SPASTICS NEWS. 


ACROSS 


CROSSWORD PUZZLE No. 7 


(Solution in December issue) 


acon 2 oe 
a6 8 Sennen 
Aceon 8 
S68 8 6nen 
aufuee 2 ose 
fo 8 2enee 2 
aoe8 6 8 Uno 
Sf gene © 8 
2nen © Wanene 
oe ee 
_f 8 8 BSnEnE 
20a © 8 8 
a 28 ae 


In a phrase, one conqueror of Everest. 6. 


Half a score of other vocalists maybe. 6. 
Skins about which Caesar was warned? 4. 
Maybe a 16 comes from behind the Iron Curtain to propel 


. white core.” Keats. 5. 


Very small but enough to disturb the heart of the nation. 4. 


This is all that 1 across, 4 down and 25 across, amount to. 7. 
Surely the complete panacea for want. 6. 


d DOWN 
“That he might not beteem the winds of heaven 
Hamlet. 5. 


Pine stems crushed into nothing as it were. 9. 
The handiest of sciences or maybe simply Art. 9. 
A highly explosive base for foundation cream. 9. 
An essential study to achieve a good address. 9. 


Shooting when the season is about out. 9. 
“His home!—the Western giant smiles, 
. .S the spotty globe to find it;—‘‘O. W. Holmes. 5. 


1. 4 in its strictest possible sense. 6. 
7. Can I possibly be so charming? 7. 
8. 
9. Dam the stalk! 4. 
10. 
14. 
1S 
these craft. 
GS cen Ssa4: 
17. Catch on to the tiniest bough. 4. 
18. “Weep no more—O weep no more! 
Young 19 sleep in the .. 
19. See ls. 4, 
ae Named among the 23 ledgers. 6. 
Ba Hit U:S.A. to creat a gap. 6. 
Dis 
i 
. her face too roughly.” 
2. Antigone’s cruel uncle. 5. 
x The set of High Society. 5. 
Se 
6. 
1 
as The foreman’s silly mistake? 9. 
Dalle 
And . 
ae Yet tags of it still live. 5S. 


The miller, to his intimates perhaps! 5. 


brother. 


THE PROLOGUE 


[pasha 4 story must have a beginning, and an ending, but 
this story is still being told and only up till this summer 
of nineteen sixty, is where the ending or conclusion reaches. 

As you read I want you to imagine this story as one in ten 
thousand, for it is in that many ways, that it could be told as 
no two spastics in that number are alike. 

The story is of a 28-year-old man, who through the years, 
with the help of his faith and the help of his family and 
friends, has without any doubt won through. 

After winning many battles along his path, he has now 
succeeded in business in his own right and can, through this 
book, bring hope and the encouragement that others may 
need. 

His many friends are to be found in many parts of the 
British Isles, linked by that wonderful organisation of the 
National Association of Mixed Clubs and Girls Clubs. Linked 
up to this world wide chain are the local and county youth 
clubs, and by these a bond of friendship is bound together 
in brotherly concord. 

The cause of the spastic person is now being fought in 
many parts of the world, and treatment centres and special 
schools are now being opened. Let us all through the grace 
of God pray that one day the cause of cerebral palsy will at 
last be conquered. 

I certainly feel sure that the link between the nations in 
this great work will, in the end, yield a rich reward. 

In conclusion let us do good unto all men. 

D:j:D) 


CHAPTER I 


My Early Childhood 


It all began on the 21st day of February, 1932, when, at 
midnight, I was brought into the world. A tiny bundle of 
joy I ought to have been to my dear aunt, but instead fate 
decided to make that rather late hour of a winter’s night a 
cause for alarm, as my body was black, yes, black from head 
to toe. The doctor pronounced me a “dead ’un” and gave the 
bundle to my aunt who took me downstairs. 

After leaving these first few minutes of life or death to 
work out for themselves, this dear good lady looked at me so 
I am told, and then was heard to remark, “Dead they said, 
but not him, he’ll make it.” So with the inbred art of a 
country woman of that day, she began to “bring life to the 
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WINNING THROUGH 


by Derek J. Daniels 


I am (left) standing with 
a friend outside the green- 
grocery shop built with 
the helb of my father and 


dead” by giving me a cold bath followed by a hot bath, after 
several “duckings” in one then t’other, she has told me my 
little lungs began to slowly but surely breathe more normally. 
Although I received a hurried christening at only 13 hours 
old, as you see, I survived to tell the story. 


Under the loving eye of Aunt Edie, I lay very quiet for 
the next two days, but at the age of three days I decided to 
cry and although my parents were glad to hear me making a 
noise, they did not realise that I was to keep it up for the 
next 24 hours continuously. All through those hours of that 
day and night my dad and my aunt paced the floor, but “dry- 
up” I would not. As my aunt said later, “He was letting us 
know he intended to make it.” And make it I did. 


And so due to the tender and loving care of those hands, 
now worn with rheumatism and age, the foundations of this 
story was laid. 

At first my parents thought that my jerky movements were 
baby habits but as the months went by, these habits became 
a regular feature of my every day life, and the doctor told 
them that I had been born with these jerky movements in 
my arms. It is probable that this was due to a slight injury 
to my nervous system, and the “bald” patch on my temple, 
which is still visible as no hair will ever grow there, was 
caused by an instrument at my birth. 

At six weeks’ old I was taken to our church of St. Peter 
where I was made a member of the church, and my name, 
Derek John Daniels, entered in the Baptismal Register. 

In the two years that followed the doctor sent me to the 
Fenny Lind hospital for sick children at Norwich for obser- 
vation, and at the age of three I was admitted for three weeks. 
Of this period in hospital, memories are still recalled today; 
recollections of my cot with the big blue blankets, a big 
white rabbit in each corner, and the big rocking horse on the 
verandah. 

After settling down to this new life with other children, I 
began to get used to the daily round of events, and the 
bedtime story with a big chocolate drop if you promised to 
go to sleep. Although I had been able to walk since I was 
15 months the hospital staff taught me how to balance, and 
with the support of nurses and hospital furniture I made good 
headway. 

Easter week-end was spent in the Jenny Lind and my 
parents were staying with my aunt at Drayton, five miles 
from the city. Easter was cold and from my ward I watched 
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The little one with the bald head is me, sitting in my highchair. 
Mother looks on fondly but brother Ronnie is far more interested 
in the ‘‘birdie” 


the last snowflakes of winter slowly cover the lawns outside 
and, beyond the railings of the hospital grounds, the trams 
gliding along Unthank road. At last the time came for me to 
go home, six days after Easter. The snow had gone and warm 
sunshine greeted mother and me as we set out for home. 

Back in our seventeenth century thatched cottage dad was 
waiting with Ronnie, my brother, in whom I was beginning 
to take an interest. After our arrival dad took me into his 
shed at the back of the house and there stood a new pedal- 
motor which he had made for me; the wheels he had found 
in a disused gravel pit at Drayton during their stay. This 
pedalling car was a treat, for as well as being a toy it brought 
my leg muscles into action. The car, I remember, had an 
awful christening, and with my brother pushing I was soon 
trailing my other toys around the village lanes. One day 
when I was four my brother was pushing me along our road, 
when, in the distance, we saw a gentleman on his ’cycle 
coming towards us and as he was getting closer my brother 
smiled cunningly and whispered in my ear, “When the ’cycle 
gets close, turn the wheel sharply to the right.” I needed no 
second telling. Then with the sharp turn, it was biff, smack, 
and the joke was successful—or was it? The man, his ’cycle, 
my car with me still at the wheel, were piled up on the grass 
verge. When we had come to ourselves, and after a few 
“words” from the gentleman, we continued on our way. This 
was but one of our countless escapades. 

After the period in hospital I attended the Fenny Lind at 
six monthly intervals for electrical treatment. 

The time soon came for me to start school. After several 
consultations it was decided to try me at a normal school for 
a while. 

Ronnie was a good brother to have. When I was only 
three he was taking me to Sunday School, and from there to 
the morning service at 11 o’clock where our parents would 
join us. The best Sunday memory of those childhood days, 
was the childrens’ service held at St. Peter’s Church at 3 
o’clock, whence began my great love for Morley’s “little 
church”, for Morley is two separate parishes with two 
churches. 

In Jubilee year of 1935, I was to be first in the under 
six’s fancy dress at Morley Hall. My dad had trimmed my 
three-wheeled cycle, and I was representing the Daily Mail’s 
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comic strip, known as “The Nipper”. Two years later at 
the coronation day celebrations also at Morley Hall, Ronnie 
was to take first prize for his cycle which was a complete 
replica of the Queen Mary, even to the real smoke issuing 
from the three funnels. 

But now we had reached the early days of 1937, and I was 
soon to become a schoolboy, and with the days of uneasy 
childhood behind us we were to begin a new era, not perhaps 
realising the great ordeal which now faced me. The day came 
and as you will read, we set out on this great new exciting 
adventure. 


CHAPTER ‘Il 


Starting School 


January 1937 was to be my first real experience of being 
away from mother, because it was then that I was taken to 
Spooner Row Primary School, a distance of two miles from 
Morley St. Peter. That cold snowy morning I was strapped 
in a chair behind mother on her ’cycle, and with my brother 
by our side we set out for school. Ronnie was already a 
pupil there. 

On arrival I was taken into the masters’ room, and regis- 
tered as a pupil, then taken to the infants’ room where mother 
left me in charge of a teacher. I did not like the idea of 
being with this lady, whose name, I learned later, was Miss 
Wiles. After a crying session and an attempt to follow my 
mother, I was hauled back into the classroom, and settled 
down to this new life. 


Nine till four and every day for five days, what a dreadful 
thought! but I soon became accustomed to this routine, and 
with the help of the teachers began to enjoy the lessons. 


From my first day at school, my pal Harry—we had been 
play-fellows at my aunt’s house at Suton—took full charge 
of me. From under his powerful wing, and from the wide 
experience of his one year at school, he watched over me and 
helped me to understand the many informalities of school- 
life. In quite the “old hand at it” style Harry gave his advice 
to staff and fellow-pupils alike as to how I was to be one of 
the crowd. To this day our friendship has never been broken 
and our many united difficulties and pranks still bring enor- 
mous pleasure, when we get talking about those golden boy- 
hood days. 


Infant days were very full of new surprises, and exciting 
events can never be recalled in detail because they were too 
numerous, but as the summer came along, writing was the 
teacher’s main concern. After many weeks of consideration 
she had the idea that by holding a pencil in one hand and 
trying to control it with the other I might succeed. After 
harvest I was learning to adapt myself to this way of writing. 
Kneeling on the seat of the desk, and leaning my elbows on 
the desk itself, legible scribble was to be seen on paper. 


Harry had by this time left my class, and I was seeing 
him at playtimes. Brian, another pal had just started and I 
felt that as I knew the ropes could help him to settle in. 

The first Christmas at school was fun, for on the day we 
broke up, Father Christmas paid us a visit and there were 
toys for us all. I could not know then that 20 years hence I 
would be fulfilling the same role in the same building. 

Returning to school after Christmas, I had been at school 
for one year. The reward for the staff must have been great 
indeed, and I was welcomed back with a wonderful en- 
thusiasm by all, even the caretaker herself. 


I continued in the infant room for another two terms; by 
now writing was becoming easier, and my room mates were 


quite used to the way in which I knelt at my desk to do my 
lessons. 

Autumn term began with my move into Mrs. Lain’s class, 
and once more I was re-united with Harry. It was here that 
the battle with pen and ink began. That day I shall never 
forget. Ink was everywhere, on the paper, on the floor, on 
the girl’s dress in front, and myself—well I was a fifty per 
cent “Kentucky minstrel”. What a black mess. But the kind 
teacher’s patience never waxed dim and after an hour’s trying 
to master the pen and ink, she smiled realising I could not 
use it, and gave me permission to do my lessons in pencil. I 
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This is not a photo of a 

“wanted” boy but a shot of 

me at nine years old. I was 

in fact quite good at the 
time! 


stayed with this teacher for two more years and with her 
unfailing encouragement and her full confidence in me, I 
could not let her down. 

With everybody’s help in the skill of writing, and the ability 
to learn, I was proving to myself as well as others that the 
motto on the covers of our school books: “whatever is worth 
doing, is worth doing well”, was a definite answer to all our 
problems. 

The second full year at school was heralded with the 
arrival of a new headmaster. After a few weeks we soon 
became used to the idea of having a much younger man to 
talk to about our problems. So a happy year started and I 
was now nearly eight, but a new crisis had arisen in the 
world a few months previous. 


In the sunshine of a September day, war had been declared 
between Britain and Germany; the hopes of all for an early 
settlement to the dispute were soon shattered, but to we 
youngsters, war had no meaning. 


As we kept at lessons we heard of this scourge of war, and 
our only link with it was the carrying of gas masks, and 
the drill of using them in case they were needed, but thank 
God that day never came. 

Just before the conclusion of this chapter, I ought to 
mention that now as well as being able to write and read, I 
had mastered the art of riding a ’cycle, and Ronnie was now 
*cycling with me to school. 

The first three years were over, and to me these years 
were hard, very hard. But with the cheerful nature of the 
teachers and children it was worth every minute of the 
frustration. 

If my former school-pals read this, please forgive me for 
not mentioning names, for space would not allow, but be- 
lieve me when I say, every one of you wherever you may be, 


are often spoken or thought of. Harry and Brian were singled 
out not intentionally, but just because they were my very first 
pals, long before schooldays arrived. 


CHAPTER III 


The Years of Patience 


Taking school life in separate parts we can follow in greater 
detail these important years in my early days, so now we 
deal with the period from eight to eleven. 


This next three years was to be interrupted by the war 
and when thinking of these years, one cannot rule out of one’s 
mind the major battles of the “forties”, or this story would 
not be a record of the surroundings of the times. I can still 
recall ’cycling to school in the spring of 1940 while the “Few” 
kept the skies of south-east England as blue and as clear as 
a peacetime summer. 


The first three years of schooling over, the teachers, pupils 
and I were entering the years of patience. Under the watchful 
eye of the teacher I had at last won my battle and settled 
down to writing kneeling on the desk seat, my left hand 
controlling the right hand which was clutching the pencil. 
With this method I was soon keeping up with lessons and 
my pals. I could see Harry opposite; I think he knew that 
“to succeed” was the secret. 


At the end of each term and the different exams, I was 
well up to standard, and teacher’s report was always, “Derek 
trying hard, term’s work well done.” 


Nineteen-forty-one came with no sign of the war ending; 
the lessons began to seem harder, I think this was due to 
shorter school hours, and the fact that the school classes were 
overcrowded with the influx of the evacuees from the large 
cities and towns; we took our dinners and stayed at school 
till it was time to come home. 


With the turn of another year, it was time to start prepar- 
ing ourselves for the scholarship in the spring of ’43—only 
six months away. After the harvest holidays the word “home- 
work” was very real to each of us who was to sit for this 
event. 


My brother had by this time left Spooner Row, and I had 
been promoted to Mr. Wilkins’ room. Mr. Wilkins was and 
still is a master with a “heart of gold”, to all his many 
scholar’s. In his room many pleasant hours were spent. My 
writing had shown great improvement and I was doing my 
lessons at school and at home with eagerness as “scholar-ship 
day” was awaited, but alas for me it never came. 


Twenty-four hours before the day, the master told me that 
I was not to “sit” because of the undue strain and effort it 
would cause me. Much to my disappointment I had a holiday 
on the day, but my reward came when I did the papers later 
as part of ordinary lessons, and the result was most pleasing. 


The summer term of 1943 ended with the usual tasks, but 
my own fellow pals with whom I had started school were to 
leave to go to other schools. More disappointments came. 
The authorities had decided that owing to wartime conditions, 
I was to remain a pupil at the same school. Much as I 
longed to go with my pals, I was thankful that I was to 
remain for the rest of school days with Mr. Wilkins. In this 
manner these three years passed, and believe me they were 
real “years of patience”. But it was the ground work of those 
years and everyone’s help on that upward road, which even- 
tually yielded a fruitful field in my education. 


(To be continued) 
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Group Alterations 


Resignation: 


BRIGHTON, HOVE AND DISTRICT 
BRANCH 


Mrs. E. CAIRNS has resigned from the 
post of Hon. Secretary. All correspondence 
to be addressed to: 

Mrs. GLYNN, 

Hamilton House, 

195 Dyke Road, 

Hove, Sussex. 


IPSWICH AND EAST SUFFOLK 
SPASTICS SOCIETY 


Mr. G. C. WALKER has resigned from 
the post of Hon. Secretary. All corres- 
pondence to be addressed to the chairman: 
RA. JURE. Esq: 

145 Humber Doucy Lane, 

Ipswich, Suffolk. 


Temporary Appointment: 
SOUTH EAST SURREY GROUP 


Please address all correspondence to: 
F. J. STEPHENS, Esq., 

29 Woodlands Road, 

Redhill. 


New Appointment: 

NORTH SURREY GROUP 
Hon. General Secretary: 
LG. LEPHENS Esq: 
55 Eton Avenue, 

New Malden, 

Surrey. 

Hon. Welfare Secretary: 
Mrs. B. E. BLAKE, 


51 Avenue Road, 
Kingston. 


Classified Advertisements ; 
A Nicholas 


AN APPEAL a 
Miss kK. HICKEY of 3 Montague Road, 
Wimbledon, London, S.W.19, who is 
conducting research in the field of “Em- 
ployment of Spastics”, would be pleased 
to hear from any cerebral palsied person willing to co-operate 
in this work, who has been either 
(a) successfully employed for two years or more, 
or 


(b) failed to remain employed for any reason. 


NoTE: Apologies are extended to Mrs. Langford, whose 
son is at Daresbury, for the error which occurred in last 
month’s issue. The boy who paints with his foot is Victor 
Hancox and not Douglas Langford. 
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No time to relax? 
Headache? 


One Degree Under? 


Not any more- 
thanks to 
ASPRO! 


‘Aspro’ does not harm the heart 


DUPLICATING & PRINTING SERVICES 


Disabled man offers a wealth of experience in duplicating 
and printing—excellent work at very reasonable rates. Dupli- 


cating is ideal for newsletters, circulars, price lists, leaflets, 
balance sheets, etc., etc. 


Printing service for letterheadings, advertising literature, 
business stationery, etc. Also design and artwork. 


Send for free samples and Price List to: 
R. A. Parker, 54 Green Dragon Lane, Winchmore Hill, 
London, N.21. Tel.: LABurnum 6057 


Eastern Region 

(Harry G. Knight, 

58 Park Road, 

Peterborough, 

Northants. Tel: Peterborough 67045) 
Chesterfield and District Spastics Society 
Corby and District Branch 
Derby and District Branch of NSS 
Grimsby, Cleethorpes and District Friends 

of Spastics Society 
Ipswich and East Suffolk Spastics Society 
Leicester and Leicestershire Spastics 

Society 
Lincoln Branch 
Mansfield and District Friends of Spastics 

Group 
Norfolk and Norwich Spastic Association 
Northampton and County Branch 
Nottingham Friends of Spastics Group 

(Sub-Committee of Nottingham District 

Cripples Guild) 

Peterborough and District Group 
Scunthorpe and District Spastic Society 
Stamford Branch 


Midland Region 

(Officer to be appointed in 1960) 
Cannock Chase Spastic Association 
Coventry and District Spastics Society 
Dudley and District Spastic Group 
Ludlow and District Spastics Society 
North Staffordshire Spastic Association 
Shrewsbury and District Spastics Group 
Stafford and District Spastics Association 
Worcester and District Branch 


North Region 
(Roland 7. F. Whyte, N.S.S. Trevelyan 
Chambers, 7 Boar Lane, Leeds, 1. Tel: 
Leeds 33933) 
Barnsley and District Association 
Bradford and District Branch 
Castleford and District Spastics Com- 
mittee 
Darlington and District Spastics Society 
Dewsbury and District Spastics Society 
Goole and District Spastics Association 
Halifax and District Spastic Group 
Hull Group, The Friends of the Spastics 
Society in Hull and District 
Leeds and District Spastics Society 
Pontefract and District Spastics Society 
Rawmarsh and Parkgate Spastics Society 
Sheffield and District Spastics Society 
Sunderland and District Spastics Society 
Tees-side Parents and Friends of Spastics 
York and District Spastics Group 
(Thos. H. Keighley, 
42 Goldsworthy Road, 
Flixton, Urmston, 
Manchester) 
Birkenhead Spastic Children’s Society 
Blackburn and District Group 


N.S.S. Regions 


Disposition of the Groups 
Blackpool and Fylde Spastic Group 
Bollington, Macclesfield and District 
Bolton and District Group 
Chester and District Spastics Association 
Crewe and District Spastics Society 
Crosby and District Spastics Society 
Cumberland, Westmorland and Furness 
Spastics Society 

Furness and District Spastic and Handi- 
capped Children’s Society 

Lancaster, Morecambe and District Group 

Oldham and District Spastic Society 

Preston and District Group 

Sale, Altrincham and District Spastics 
Society 

Southport, Formby and District Spastics 
Society 

Stockport, East Cheshire and High Peak 
Spastics Society 

Urmston and District Group 

Warrington and District Group for the 
Welfare of Spastics 

Widnes Spastic Fellowship Group 


Northern Home Counties Region 


(Robert C. Lemarie, 
Woodlands, 


1 Melbourne Road, Bushey, Herts. Tel: 
Bushey Heath 2753) 

Bedford and District Branch of NSS 

Bishop’s Stortford Group, Herts Spastics 
Society 

Central Middlesex Spastics Welfare 
Society 

Clacton and District Group 

Colchester and District Group 

East Herts Group, Herts Spastics Society 

East London Spastic Society 

Epping Forest and District Branch of NSS 

Essex Group 

Harlow and District Branch 

Hatfield Group, Herts Spastics Society 

Hemel Hempstead Group, Herts Spastics 
Society 

Hitchin and District Friends of Spastics 

Ilford and District Spastics Association 

Luton and District Spastics Group 

Maidenhead Friends of Spastics Group 

North London Area Association of Parents 
and Friends of Spastics 

North-West London Group 

Oxfordshire Spastics Welfare Society 

Reading and District Spastics Welfare 


Society 

Slough and District Spastics Welfare 
Society 

Southend-on-Sea and District Spastics 
Society 


South-West Middlesex Group 

St. Albans and District Group, Herts 
Spastics Society 

Watford and District Group, Herts 
Spastics Society 


Welwyn Garden City and District Group, 
Herts Spastics Society 
Wycombe and District Spastics Society 


South-East Region 
(Simon T. Langley, 
137 Upper Grosvenor Road, 
Tunbridge Wells, Kent. Tel: Tunbridge 
Wells 21980) 
Bournemouth, Poole and District Spastic 
Society 
Brighton, Hove and District Branch 
Bromley and District Spastics Group 
Central Surrey Group 
Croydon and District Branch 
East Sussex Group (Hastings and 
District) 
Folkestone and District Branch of NSS 
Isle of Wight Group 
Maidstone Area Spastic Group 
Medway Towns Branch of NSS 
North Hants and West Surrey Group 
North Surrey Group (Kingston) 
North-West Kent Spastic Group 
North-West Surrey Group 
Portsmouth and District Spastic Society 
Southampton and District Spastics 
Association 
South-East London Group 
South-East Surrey (Redhill) Spastics 
Group 
South London Group 
South-West London and District Group 
South-West Surrey Group 
Thanet Group 
Tunbridge Wells Area Group 


Welsh Region (including Mon.) 
(Brian Kingsley-Davies, Delfryn, 
Clevedon Avenue, Sully, Glam. Tel: 
Sully 384) 
Cardiff and District Spastics Association 
Colwyn Bay and District Spastics Society 
Conway and District Branch of NSS 
Kenfig Hill and District Spastics Society 
Merthyr Tydfil and District Spastics 
Society 
Pontypridd and District Group of NSS 
Swansea and District Spastics Association 


Western Region 
(Fohn F. Walch, 
St. fohn House, 
Park Street, Taunton, Somerset. Tel: 
Taunton 81678) 
Bridgwater and District Friends of 
Spastics Association 
Bristol Spastics Association 
Cheltenham Spastic Aid Association 
Plymouth Spastic (CP) Association 
Swindon and District Spastic Society 


Jersey Branch, Channel Islands. 
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“WESTWAYS” HOLIDAY HOME FOR SPASTICS 


Cumberland and Westmorland and: Furness Spastics Society. Allonby, Cumberland 


Tee 


Situated on Solway Firth 
12 miles unspoiled 
coastline 


Only 80 yards from 
the sea shore 


Unrestricted views of 
Scottish Mountains Unparalleled Bracing 
Sea Breeze 
Brochure on request to 
The Warden, 


or phone Allonby 55 Nearest Railway Station 


—Maryport 


Main Line —Carlisle, 23 
miles. Bus Route via 
Silloth or Maryport 


H. & C. all Bedrooms 
includes 
Ground Floor Bedrooms 


Open all year round Tariff : 
Adults £5/5/0 per week 


Children up to I5 years 
£2/10/0 per week 


All spastics to be 
accompanied by an 
adult attendant 


Senay Aes 


Two weeks free holiday to all Spastics living in Cumberland, Westmorland and Furness area 
Block Booking, by Groups, out of season at special rates 


Days of FRUSTRATION are past for the 
Physically Handicapped if youusea .... 


“WORKACHAIR?” designed by the 
husband of a Polio Victim 


This unique chair is uncapsizable, is fitted with a hydraulically operated seat, 
which can be raised a maximum of 10 inches . . . at the turn of a knob the 
seat is lowered gently to any desired height; it is fitted with an efficient brake 
operating on both wheels and ensures complete safety. 


As the “WORKACHAIR” can be used out of doors also, shopping for the 
housewife becomes a new adventure. 


You are invited to try this chair by completing the coupon below and posting 
it to:— 


WORKACHAIR ENTERPRISES LIMITED, 6 West Hampstead Mews, London, N.W.6 + Maida Vale 8991 
PRICE £40 ex Works or £5 Deposit, balance over 24 months 


Ci i RN NN deo Oe Se oe 
(BLOCK LETTERS, PLEASE) 


Address 


Published by the National Spastics Society, 28 Fitzroy Square, London, W.1. Printed by Farncombe & Co. (1928) Ltd.. Lewes 


